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or non-native anthropologists but must be conducted by 
anthropologists who are actively engaged in Arab soci- 
ety and not only by those for whom this society is sim- 
ply a source of data. The anthropological literature that 
is being produced in Arabic must become part of West- 
ern anthropological scholarship and vice versa. The re- 
sponsibility rests, as it should, on both sides. 
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The state of society indicated by the consanguine 
family points with logical directness to an anterior 
condition of promiscuous intercourse. There seems 
to be no escape from this conclusion, although ques- 
tioned by so eminent a writer as Mr. Darwin. [Mor- 


gan 1877:410]| 


Omnigamy, thought Morgan, McLennan (1865), and 
many of their contemporaries (including Engels 1884), 
probably characterized the first human societies: every- 
one was free to mate with everyone else and did so. That 
fantasy, along with many others, expired on encounter- 
ing the evidence, and a century after Morgan, McLen- 
nan, Engels, and Darwin the consensus is that marriage 
comes as close to being a universal as anything about 
human behavior can (e.g., Murdock 1949). There is still, 
however, no consensus as to why. Marriage has been 
supposed to serve an assortment of functions, prominent 
among them economic, social, and reproductive ones. Of 
these the economic have recently received most atten- 
tion. In his classic Social Structure, Murdock (1949) ar- 
gued that marriage and the nuclear family following 
from it fulfill economic, reproductive, and sexual func- 
tions; but since sex could be had outside of marriage and 
reproduction seemed to him to follow sex as a matter of 
course, he concluded that economic cooperation, based 
on the division of labor between man and woman, might 
be the main reason people everywhere marry. Following 
Murdock’s first test, several cross-cultural studies have 
found significant correlations between women’s contri- 
bution to subsistence and the proportion of men married 
polygynously. This correlation has been replicated on 
the World Ethnographic Sample (Heath 1958), the Eth- 
nographic Atlas (Goody 1976:129), and the Standard 
Cross-Cultural Sample (White, Burton, and Dow 1981; 
see also White 1988, White and Burton 1988}. People 
may also marry to raise economically valuable children. 
According to Caldwell (1976, 1982) and many others, 
people raise children to help support them either in 
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adulthood (e.g., Nag, White, and Peet 1978; Paige and 
Paige 1981:43—46) or in old age (e.g., Cain 1981 and 
ethnographies from a wide variety of societies}. 

Marriage has been explicitly argued to serve social 
functions. Stephens (1963}, in his cross-cultural study of 
the family, has suggested that multiple marriage— 
polygyny—is sometimes sought as a means to prestige 
and status, and Clignet (1970), in his study of African 
polygyny, has stressed that marriage cements political 
alliances with affinal and genetic ties. Many have 
identified social correlates of marriage (see, e.g., Ste- 
phens 1963; Whiting 1964; Goody 1976; Hartung 1976, 
1982; Paige and Paige 1981; Ember and Ember 1983; 
White and Burton 1988). Few, however, have suggested 
that marriages are made primarily to serve social func- 
tions. 

Finally, Darwin’s own theory (1859, 1871) suggests 
that people may marry for the sake of reproduction. Ob- 
viously, reproduction is accomplished without marriage 
in the vast majority of organisms, but where, as in the 
human species, young benefit enough by being cared for 
by both parents, parents appear to have evolved to coop- 
erate in order to provide such care (see, e.g., Alexander 
and Noonan 1979, Lancaster and Lancaster 1983, Turke 
1984). A prospective parent of such a species should 
choose a mate for his or her willingness and ability to- 
help raise offspring (see, e.g., Strassmann 1981, Bateson 
1983, Kurland and Gaulin 1984). “Ability” should in- 
clude whatever social and economic resources contrib- 
ute to reproduction; “willingness” should include some 
guarantee that those resources will not be spent on unre- 
lated young via either adultery or polygamy (see Trivers 
1972, Orians 1969; for a review, see Betzig 1988a). 

In an attempt to understand why people marry, this 
study asks why they divorce. 

People are often unaware of their motives and even 
when they are aware of them do not always choose to 
make them known (Alexander 1987). This may be one 
reason that there has been so much discussion on the 
subject of marriage and divorce. Though it may be clear 
to all concerned that a divorce has occurred, the reasons 
for it may be clear to no one. Deception, intentional or 
accidental, is possible on three levels: the husband and 
wife may deceive themselves about why they divorced; 
they or others may deceive the ethnographer; and the 
ethnographer may deceive his or her readers. If such de- 
ceptions were random, then there would be little or no 
consistency to the causes people named. There are, how- 
ever, clear patterns in these causes, and some of them 
are very widespread. Alternatively, the deceptions at any 
level may be biased in the same direction. Ethnog- 
raphers, for instance, might share preconceptions about 
why people divorce. The best evidence against this 
scenario is the fact that theories have sometimes been 
contradicted by the ethnographers’ own findings (e.g., 
Cohen 1971) and the fact that most theories are incon- 
sistent with at least part of the comparative evidence 
(see below}. 

Data on divorce were collected on societies of the 
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Standard Cross-Cultural Sample (Murdock and White 
1969}. Causes of conjugal dissolution were recorded 
whether (1) listed by the ethnographer him- or herself as 
the authority, (2) credited to a specific informant or 
group of informants, or (3} derived from an anecdotal 
account. In a few cases, where divorce was not socially 
condoned, causes were recorded for permanent separa- 
tion. Causes for the dissolution of unions with mis- 
tresses, concubines, or lovers not socially recognized as 
marriage partners were omitted, as were causes of disso- 
lution by death. 

A short list of authoritative ethnographic accounts for 
each specific time and place identified in the sample has 
accumulated in bibliographies attached to the first sets 
of codes (see Murdock and Morrow 1970, Barry and Pax- 
son 1971, Murdock and Wilson 1972, Tuden and Mar- 
shall 1972, Barry et al. 1976). With few exceptions, the 
data in this study were collected from these accounts 
(see appendix). Some causes were certainly missed; not 
every article, manuscript, and book listed was accessed, 
and in those that were some causes of divorce were un- 
doubtedly overlooked. For 5 of the sample societies— 
Mao (Cerulli 1956:25), Andamanese (Man 1932b:67], 
Cayapa (Barrett 1925:329—30}, Inca (Cobo 1893:184], 
and Tehuelche (Musters 1873:187)—divorce is reported 
to be rare or absent, and no causes of conjugal disso- 
lution are mentioned. For another 13 societies—Kafa, 
Russians, Armenians, Khmer, Negri, Pentecost, Fijians, 
Gilbertese, Atayal, Slave, Saulteaux, Warrau, and 
Cayua—ethnographers neither report the infrequency of 
divorce nor mention its cause. For 6 societies—Massa, 
Bogo, Nubians, Lamet, Tobelorese, and Ajie—authorita- 
tive accounts were all in foreign languages, and for 2— 
Basques and Kutenai—accounts in English were un- 
available. I can think of no reason that these omissions 
should bias the results in any way. The present study, 
then, is of causes of conjugal dissolution taken from au- 
thoritative accounts on 160 standard-sample societies. 

The raw coded data on causes of conjugal dissolution 
are compiled in table 1. A glance at it suggests that not 
all ethnographers have paid equal attention to the prob- 
lem. In some societies, notably African groups, the liter- 
ature on divorce is large; in others relatively little atten- 
tion has been given to conjugal dissolution. The absolute 
frequencies of different causes cannot, therefore, be in- 
ferred from the data presented here. What should be in- 
ferred is their relative importance. 

As Dow (e.g., 1987) has repeatedly pointed out, claims 
that cross-cultural evidence supports general theories of 
behavior are strengthened when regional differences are 
controlled. Table 2 shows how often each specific cause 
of conjugal dissolution is reported for each of the major 
world areas distinguished by Murdock and White (1960). 
The most common causes reported for the sample as a 
whole are common in each of these regions as well. In 
only three cases are causes significantly more common 
in one region than another. Cruelty or maltreatment is 
more often reported as a cause of divorce in South Amer- 
ican than in East Eurasia (x? = 4.357, p = .0369, fora 
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TABLE I 


Causes of Conjugal Dissolution 


Society 


Nama 
{Kung 
Thonga 
Lozi 
Mbundu 
Suku 
Bemba 
Nyakyusa 
Hadza 
1o Luguru 
11 Kikuyu 
12 Ganda 
13 Mbuti 
14 Nkundo 
15 Banen 
16 Tiv 

17 Ibo 

18 Fon 

19 Ashanti 
20 Mende 
21 Wolof 
22 Bambara 
23 Tallensi 
24 Songhai 
2§ Fulani 
26 Hausa 
28 Azande 
29 Fur 

30 Otoro 
31 Shilluk 
34 Masai 
35 Konso 
36 Somali 
37 Amhara 
40 Teda 

41 Tuareg 
42 Riffians 
43 Egyptians 
44 Hebrews 
45 Babylonians 
46 Rwala 
47 Turks 
48 Gheg 
49 Romans 
51 Irish 

52 Lapps 
53 Yurok 
55 Abkhaz 
57 Kurd 

58 Basseri 
59 Punjabi 
60 Gond 
61 Toda 

62 Santal 
63 Uttar Pradesh 
64 Burusho 
65 Kazak 
66 Khalka Mongols 
67 Lolo 

68 Lepcha 
69 Garo 

70 Lakher 
71 Burmese 
73 Vietnamese 
74 Rhade 
76 Siamese 


CON Am BPW Wb 


O 


Infidelity 


c 
Hp,Wl,a,c 
Wa 
Hpc,Wa 
Hc,Wa 


Hl 


Hc,Wa 
Hc,Wa 
Hpc, Wal 


Hpc,a 


Hc, Wl 
Wl 
Hap,Wa 
Hc, Wal 
Hapc,Wa 


Wa 
Hpc,Wa 
Hp, Wad 
Hapcr,Wac 
Hp 

Hc,Wa 

Hc, Wal 

wl 


Hc,WI1 


Hc, Wad 
Hal,Wal 
HI,W1 
H1,Wal 
Ha,Wa 
Wa 

Wd 


Hl,a 
Hc,W1 


Infertility 


S 
Ws,d 
Hn, Ws 
Hs,Wr,d 
Ws,d 
Hs 


Hs 
Hsn, Wsr 
Wo 


S 
Hsn,Wr 


S 
Ws,e 

Hn 
Hs,Wo 
Hsn, Wsr 
Wr,d 
Hs,Wso 


Hn, Ws 
Hsn, Wsr,m 
Ws 

Hn, Wro,s 


Hs 
Ws 
Ws 
Hn 
Hs 
Ws 


Hs,Ws 
Ws 
s,d 


d 
Ws,d,m 
S 

Wso 
Ws 

Ws 


Personality 


Hd,m 
Wq,m 
Wd 

Wqbo 


Wd 


Wd,m 
Wd 

Hd 
Hd,Wd,m 


Wd 
Hd,Wd 
Wd,m 
Wd,m 
Wo 

Hd,m 
Hd,Wd,m 


Wd 
m 
Hd,Wd,m 


Hd,Wd,m 


Economics 


Hdco 
Hcko 
Ho, Wsc 
Hb 


Hbo 


Absence 


Health 
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Ritual 


Politics 


TABLE I 
Continued 


e a s e a a a IIIa 


ee a aaa aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaIalalalaaiaMuauaaaalalalalailululullltlullllllllMlMlMMIlIiMiM 


Society Infidelity Infertility 
77 Semang — Hs 

78 Nicobarese — S 

80 Vedda — — 

81 Tanala Hapc,Wa — 

83 Javanese Hacl,Wal — 

84 Balinese Hc,Wa Hs, Ws 
85 Iban Wal S 

86 Badjau — S 

87 Toradja Hpcj,Wj s,d 

89 Alorese Hp, Wal d 

go Tiwi — — 

gt Aranda Wl — 

92 Orokaiva Hp,Wa — 

93 Kimam Ha,Wa — 

94 Kapauku Hpc Ws 

95 Kwoma Wa S 

96 Manus Hpc Wr,s,d 
97 New Ireland Hal, Wal — 

98 Trobrianders Hacj,Wlj — 

99 Siuai Wa — 
100 Tikopia Wal S 

104 Maori Wa — 
105 Marquesans Wl — 
106 Samoans — — 
108 Marshallese Wal — 
109 Trukese Ha, Wal,d — 
I1o Yapese Hac,Wa d 

111 Palauans Wa — 
112 Ifugao Hap1l,Wal,j Hn,Wr,s,d 
114 Chinese Wa Ws 
115 Manchu Wa — 
116 Koreans Wad Ws 
117 Japanese — Ws 
118 Ainu Wadl m 
119 Gilyak Hp,W1l — 
120 Yukaghir — Hs, Ws 
121 Chukchee Wa — 
122 Ingalik Wd — 
123 Aleut Wa Ws 
124 Copper Eskimo Hc — 

125 Montagnais Hc,Wad Hs, Ws 
126 Micmac — Ws 
129 Kaska H1,Wl,a,c Ws 
130 Eyak Ha,Wa — 
131 Haida Wa — 
132 Bellacoola Hc, Wavdl Hsn,Ws 
133 Twana Hc,Wa Ws 
134 Yurok Hej S 

135 Pomo — s,d 
136 Yokuts — Ws 
137 Paiute Hapcl,Wacl — 
138 Klamath Hap,Wa Hs 
140 Gros Ventre Wa Hn 
141 Hidatsa Hcj, Waj — 
142 Pawnee Ha,Wav — 
143 Omaha Hc,Wa — 
144 Huron — — 
145 Creek Wad — 
146 Natchez Wa — 
147 Comanche — — 
148 Apache Hacj,Wavcj)j Hsn,Wsr 
149 Zuni Hacl,Wac — 
150 Havasupai Hc,Wac — 
151 Papago Hpl,Wl — 
152 Huichol Ha — 
153 Aztec Hc Ws 
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Personality Economics 
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Wd 
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In-laws 


Hdc,Wd 
o 
Hs 


Ho 


Hs, Ws,o 
Hsc,Wc,o 
Wc 


Wc 


Hc 
Hc,Wc,o 


Absence 


Health Ritual 


— Ht 
Hh — 
— d 
— o 
— Hw 
Hh d,o 
Wh — 
— Wo 
— Ho,Wo 
h a 
Wh — 
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TABLE I 

Continued 

Society Infidelity Infertility Personality Economics In-laws Absence Health Ritual 

154 Popoluca — = m = = im a 

155 Quiche Hac,Wa Ws Hd H1,W1 — — Hh 

156 Miskito Hc s m Hl s= = Hh 

157 Bribri Wl — Hd,Wd a = = = 

158 Cuna a — m — Hsc t = 

159 Goajiro Hc,Wa — — Hs — Ha m 

160 Haitians — Wr — Ho = cs a 

161 Callinago Wa Hn = — = Ha = a _ 
163 Yanomamo Hce — — = = Ha n s -Z 
164 Carib Hc —_ m aS sie Ha sa! a = 
165 Saramacca W1 Hs, Ws Hd,Wd Hs — — — — — 
166 Mundurucu Ha,Wa — — H1,W1 Hc — — — — 
167 Cubeo Hc,a Ws,d Hd — = = = = = 
169 Jivaro Wa — — z= = oa — = = 
170 Amahuaca Ha,Wa — — H1,W1 s = = gos ve 
172 Aymara Wa Ws — — = = = a ee 
173 Siriono Wa Hn, Wr — sh E = os E pe 
174 Nambicuara — Wo — = a a as 2 PE 
175 Trumai Hp — Hd,Wd = Z = = E ee 
176 Timbira Hac,Wa Ws — — aa = = wear em 
177 Tupinamba Hc — = a -5 oo me fies a 
178 Botocudo — — Hd,Wd ae = = = = 

179 Shavante Hce = E: == Z Ha,Wa = a o 
180 Aweikoma Hp,Wa — — = = a Le on 

182 Lengua — S — — = oe, 25 a a 
183 Abipon — Wo Wd — a == _ P ia 
184 Mapuche Hpcl,Wal — Hd — Wkc Ha — — — 
186 Yaghan Hacl,Wal — Hd,Wb,m Hs,W1 Ho — — — — 


NOTE: H, husband; W, wife. Codes for particular offenses in each category are as follows: Infidelity, a, adultery; v, lack of virginity; p, 
polygyny (cospouse conflict); c, cruelty or maltreatment; d, disobedience or disrespect; r, repressiveness; j, jealousy; 1, elopement with 
lover; Infertility, s, sterility; n, sexual neglect; r, refusal to have sex; d, death of children; o, old age; m, absence of male children; e, 
exchange wife has too few children; Personality, m, mutual consent; d, displeasingness; q, quarrelsomeness or talkativeness; b, bad 
temper; o, other; Economics, 1, laziness; s, inadequate support; h, inadequate housing; f, inadequate food; c, inadequate clothing; p, 
inadequate food preparation; v, inadequate service of spouse; o, other; In-laws, c, conflicts with in-laws; s, inadequate service of in-laws; 
b, bridewealth or dowry disputes; d, disrespect for in-laws; k, spouse favors kin; o, other; Absence, a; Health, h; Ritual, w, witchcraft or 
sorcery; t, broken taboo; d, bad dream or omen; o, other; Politics, t, theft; c, conviction or incarceration; o, other. 


contingency-table test comparing 4:116 with 11:84); 
laziness is a more common cause in North America than 
in Africa (x? = 4.530, p = .0333, for a contingency-table 
test comparing 2.167 with 8.116 [note, however, that the 
expected value in one cell is less than 5]); and poor 
health is a more common cause in East Eurasia than in 
North America (x? = 6.4, p = .0114, for goodness-of-fit 
test comparing 1:5 with 9:5}. Cruelty may be as common 
in East Eurasia as it is in South America but better toler- 
ated by wives in the former region’s strongly patrilineal 
societies; and laziness seems to be less often reported as 
a cause of divorce where more specific complaints, such 
as failure to provide adequate housing, food, or clothing, 
are more often reported. Overall, then, frequencies of 
causes of conjugal dissolution should not be much af- 
fected by disproportionate representation from any one 
region; conclusions should hold for the sample as a 
whole. 

One last problem merits discussion: To what extent 
do causes of divorce bear on theories of marriage? Cer- 
tainly, people may marry for one set of reasons and later 


divorce for another. These causes reflect not why people 
marry in the first place but what conditions must be met 
in order for the marriage to last. 


CAUSES OF CONJUGAL DISSOLUTION 


Infidelity. Conjugal dissolution follows from adultery in 
88 societies (table 3}. This makes adultery a significantly 
more common cause than any other except sterility (x? 
= 8.141, p = .0043, for a goodness-of-fit test comparing 
88:71 and 54:71). In 25 societies, divorce follows from 
adultery by either partner; in 54 it follows only from 
adultery on the wife’s part and in 2 only from adultery 
on the husband’s. If marriage qualifies as near universal, 
so must the double standard. Almost every one of the 
causes of conjugal dissolution that might be related to 
infidelity is ascribed significantly more often to one sex 
than to the other. In the 2 cases in which the double 
standard appears to be reversed, the adulterous wife does 
not get off lightly. Of one of these cultures, the Huichol 
of western Mexico, little more is written than that, after 
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TABLE 2 
Causes of Conjugal Dissolution by Region 
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Number (and Percentage) of Reports 


Cause A C 
Adultery 12 (7.19) II (9.48) 
Sterility 18 (10.78) 16 (13.79) 
Cruelty or maltreatment II (6.59) 8 (6.90) 
Displeasingness 6 (3.59) 8 (6.90) 
Mutual consent 5 (2.99) 4 (3.45) 
Elopement with lover 8 (4.79) 3 (2.59) 
Laziness 2 (1.20) 2 (1.72) 
Polygyny 6 (3.59) 5 (4.31) 
Conflicts with in-laws 3 (1.80) 2 (1.72) 
Absence or desertion 7 (4.19) 4 (3.45) 
Health 5 (2.99) 4 (3.45) 
Inadequate support 5 (2.99) 3 (2.59) 
Sexual neglect 6 (3.59) 3 (2.59) 
Disobedience or disrespect 0 (0.00) 5 (4.31) 
Death of children 4 (2.40) 3 (2.59) 
Witchcraft or sorcery 10 (5.99) I (0.86) 
Refusal to have sex 5 (2.99) 2 (1.72) 
Quarrelsomeness or talkativeness 3 (1.80) I (0.86) 
Bad temper 4 (2.40) 0 (0.00) 
Theft 5 (2.99) 3 (2.59) 
Old age 2 (1.20) 3 (2.59) 
Inadequate service I (0.60) I (0.86) 
Inadequate service of in-laws 3 (1.80) o (0.00) 
Spouse favors kin 5 (2.99) 0 (0.00) 
Jealousy 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 
Lack of virginity 0 (0.00) 2 (1.72) 
Inadequate food 4 (2.40) I (0.86) 
Inadequate food preparation I (0.60) I (0.86) 
Bridewealth or dowry disputes 3, (1.80) 3 (2.59) 
Broken taboo 4 (2.40) 0 (0.00) 
Absence of male children 0 (0.00) 2, (1.72) 
Inadequate housing 3 (1.80) 0 (0.00) 
Inadequate clothing 3 (1.80) 1 (0.86) 
Disrespect for in-laws I (0.60) I (0.86) 
Bad dream or omen 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 
Conviction or incarceration I (0.60) o (0.00) 
Repressiveness o (0.00} I (0.86) 
Exchange wife has too few children I (0.60) 0 (0.00) 
Other economic problems 2, (1.20) 3 (2.59) 
Other in-law problems 5 (2.99) 3 (2.59) 
Other personality problems 3 (1.80) I (0.86) 
Other ritual problems o (0.00) 3 (2.59) 
Other political problems 0 (0.00) 2 (1.72) 
Total 167 116 


E I N S All 
15 (12.93) 17 (10.90) 19 (16.38) 14 (16.67) 88 
13 (11.21) 9 (5.77) 12 (10.34) 7 (8.33) 75 
4 (3.45) 7 (4.49) I3 (11.21) 1(13.10) 54 
11 (9.48) 11 (7.05) 6 (5.17) 9(10.71) = 51 
9 (7-76) 13 (8.33) 7 (6.03) 4 (4.76) 42 
7 (6.03) Ir (7.05) 5 (4.31) 4 (4.76) 38 
6 (5.17) 9 (5.77) 8 (6.90) 5 (5.95) 32 
2 (1.72) 6 (3.85) 3 (2.59) 3 (3.57) 25 
7 (6.03) 5 (3.21) 5 (4.31) 3 (3.57) 25 
3 (2.59) 3 (192) I (0.86) 6 (7.14) 24 
9 (7.76) 2 (1.28) I (0.86) 2 (2.38) 23 
3 (2.59) 5 (3.21) 2(1.72) 3 (3-57) 21 
o (0.00) 1 (0.64) 3 (2.59) 2 (2.38) 15 
4 (3.45) I (0.64) 4 (3.45) 0 (0.00) 14 
o (0.00) 5 (3-21) I (0.86) I (1.19) 14 
I (0.86) 1 (0.64) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 13 
0 (0.00) 2 (1.28) I (0.86) 2, (2.38) 12 
I (0.86) I (0.64) 4 (3.45) 0 (0.00) 10 
0 (0.00) 2 (1.28) 3 (2.59) I (1.19) IO 
I (0.86) I (0.64) 0 (0.00) o (0.00) IO 
I (0.86) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 2, (2.38) 8 
0 (0.00) 4 (2.56) I (0.86) 0 (0.00) 7 
o (0.00) 3 (1.92) 0 (0.00) I (1.19) 7 
0 (0.00) I (0.64) 0 (0.00) I (1.19) 7 
0 (0.00) 3 (1.92) 3 (2.59) 0 (0.00) 6 
I (0.86) o (0.00) 3 (2.59) 0 (0.00) 6 
0 (0.00) I (0.64) o (0.00) 0 (0.00) 6 
I (0.86) 2, (1.28) I (0.86) 0 (0.00) 6 
0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 6 
2 (1.72) o (0.00) 0 (0.00} o (0.00) 6 
2 (1.72) 0 (0.00) o {0.00} 0 (0.00) 4 
0 (0.00) I (0.64) o (0.00) 0 (0.00) 4 
0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 4 
o (0.00) I (0.64) o (0.00) 0 (0.00) 3 
0 (0.00) 2 (1.28) 0 (0.00) o (0.00) 2 
I (0.86) o (0.00) Oo (0.00} o (0.00) 2 
o (0.00) o (0.00) o (0.00) 0 (0.00) I 
o (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00} I 
4 (3-45) 9 (5.77) 6 (5.17) I (1.19) 25 
2 (1.72) 9 (5.77) 0 (0.00) I (1.19) 20 
2 (1.72) 4 (2.56) 3 (2.59) 0 (0.00) 13 
3 (2.59) 2 (1.28) 0 (0.00) 0 (0.00) 8 
I (0.86) 2 (1.28) I (0.86} I (1.19) 7 
II6 156 116 84 


NOTE: A, Africa (n = 26); C, Circum-Mediterranean (n = 22); E, East Eurasia (n = 30); J, Insular Pacific (n = 25); N, North America 


(n = 30); S, South America (n = 27). 


an adulterous transgression, “a husband in his rage may 
even beat his wife, or she, on discovering that her spouse 
has been led astray, may be so offended as to leave him” 
(Lumholtz 1902:92). Of the other, that of the Trobriand 
Islanders, Malinowski writes that “in her married life, 
the woman is supposed to remain faithful to her hus- 
band, but this rule is neither very strictly kept nor en- 
forced” (1922:54); this is followed, though, by the report 
that should she commit adultery the husband has the 


right to kill his wife (though he is more apt to “thrash” 
her) (1929:143). 

The double standard comes up again and again in the 
ethnographic accounts (see also Broude and Greene 
1976). In fact, several cross-cultural surveys have already 
shown strong positive associations between women’s 
infidelity and frequency of divorce (e.g., Flinn 1981; 
Daly, Wilson, and Weghorst 1980; see also Gaulin and 
Schlagel 1980, Hartung 1985). It is repeatedly made clear 
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TABLE 3 
Causes of Conjugal Dissolution by Sex 


Attribution 
Societies 
Reporting Husband Wife Both Unspecified p° 

Infidelity 

Adultery 88 2 54 25 7 Ooo! 

Lack of virginity 6 o 6 o o — 

Polygyny (cospouse conflict) 25 25 o o o OOO! 

Cruelty or maltreatment 54 46 o 5 3 OOO! 

Disobedience or disrespect 14 o 13 o I 0007 

Repressiveness I I o o o — 

Jealousy 6 I o 4 I — 

Elopement with lover 38 3 24 II o OOO! 
Infertility 

Sterility 75 12 30 12 21 005 5 

Sexual neglect 15 15 o o o .OOOI 

Refusal to have sex 12 o I2 o o .0005 

Death of children 14 o o o 14 — 

Old age 8 o 8 o o 0047 

Absence of male children 4 o o o 4 — 

Exchange wife has too few children I o o o I — 
Personality 

Mutual consent 42 o o o 42 = 

Displeasingness 51 18 16 I7 o — 

Quarrelsomeness or talkativeness 10 o 8 2 o ] osobina 

Bad temper I0 I 7 I I 

Other 13 5 7 I o — 
Economics 

Laziness 32 7 13 9 3 — 

Inadequate support 2I 20 o o I .OOOI 

Inadequate housing 4 4 o o o 

Inadequate food 6 5 o I o l .0047 (8:0) 

Inadequate clothing 4 4 o o o 

Inadequate food preparation 6 o 6 o O | 0005 (0:12! 

Inadequate service of spouse 7 O 7 o o ene 

Other 25 9 IO 5 I — 
In-laws 

Conflicts with in-laws 25 II IO 3 I — 

Inadequate service of in-laws 7 4 2 I o , 

Bridewealth or dowry disputes 6 6 o O o | 0209 {10:2| 

Disrespect for in-laws 3 I I I o — 

Spouse favors kin 7 3 4 o o — 

Other 20 9 2 o 9 0077 
Absence 24 18 2 4 o 0003 
Health 23 12 6 3 2 — 
Ritual 

Witchcraft or sorcery 13 2 7 3 I — 

Broken taboo 6 2 2 2 o — 

Bad dream or omen 2 o o o 2 — 

Other 8 o 2 3 3 — 
Politics 

Theft IO I 5 3 I — 

Conviction or incarceration 2 2 o o o — 

Other 7 o o o 7 — 


*Values refer to number of times a cause is ascribed to husbands vs. wives, calculated by chi-squared goodness-of-fit tests; only statisti- 
cally significant values (<.05) are listed. 
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that a wife’s adultery puts a marriage at risk much more 
often than a husband’s. In, for instance, Truk, conjugal 
dissolution is reported to result from adultery on the 
part of a husband as well as a wife, but the difference in 
degree is stark. “If he wishes to terminate the marriage 
he [the husband] has only to spread rumors of her [the 
wife’s] adultery, .. . pretend to believe them, and leave in 
a huff” (Gladwin and Sarason 1953:128). In contrast, the 
Trukese woman is reportedly required to catch her hus- 
band in flagrante delicto or to make the case that his 
adultery is interfering with the “reasonable requests” of 
her relatives before she can get a divorce. 

Cruelty or maltreatment is the cause of conjugal disso- 
lution third most often reported. Though in 5 societies 
it is ascribed to either a husband or a wife, in 46 it is 
ascribed exclusively to husbands, and in no case is it 
ascribed exclusively to wives. Although, on the face of 
it, cruelty could belong in a number of categories, there 
is consistent evidence in the ethnographies that it has 
often been prompted by a wife’s adultery or by the per- 
ceived risk of it. One of the most dramatic cases is that 
of the Pomo husband, who mistreated his wife in order 
to promote blind faith. According to Loeb (1926:281), ‘If 
a wife were unfaithful the husband apparently did not 
divorce her, but took measures to correct her conduct or 
even killed her. One method of correcting a wife’s con- 
duct was to blind her and thus force her to stay at home” 
(see also cross-cultural evidence in Broude and Greene 
1976). The many other examples include an anecdote 
about a Montagnais husband who suspected his wife of 
having given him a bastard; ‘after the birth, he treated 
his wife so badly that she left him” (Lips 1947:424). 
More generally, in Goajiro society, ‘‘a woman may free 
herself of her marital obligations when she commits 
adultery because her husband mistreats her and makes 
her home life impossible” (de Pineda 1950:159). 

The reverse side of cruelty may be disobedience or 
disrespect. The best evidence that it might fit in the 
general category of infidelity is that in 5 of the 13 cases 
disobedience explicitly means a wife’s going out without 
her husband’s permission too often (Messing 1957:457 
[Amhara]; Driver and Miles 1955:Law 141 [Babylo- 
nians]; Carcopino 1940:96 [Romans]; Scott 1910:60 
[Burmese]; MclIlwraith 1948:419 [Bellacoola]}. Disobedi- 
ence as a cause for divorce is ascribed exclusively to 
wives. 

Two other frequently reported factors, cospouse con- 
flict and elopement with a lover, might arguably be 
grouped with adultery as causes for divorce. Polygamy or 
cospouse conflict is the eighth most commonly re- 
ported cause of conjugal dissolution, ascribed to hus- 
bands in 25 societies and to wives in none. Polygyny in 
effect legitimizes what would be extramarital sex on the 
part of a husband. The result is that, to a wife, the most 
important “other women” are cowives rather than lov- 
ers. When a husband has added too many of them or 
neglected her to favor them, a woman may divorce him. 
On the other hand, elopement with a lover is the sixth 
most common cause for divorce, ascribed much more 
often to wives than to husbands. Polyandry being ex- 
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tremely rare (Murdock 1957, 1967; Murdock and Wilson 
1972; Whyte 1978; Hartung 1982; Betzig 1986; Low 
1988; White 1988), women involved in extramarital 
liaisons are more likely to leave their husbands than to 
take second spouses. In short, when a married woman 
prefers a lover, she divorces her husband to marry him; 
when a married man prefers a lover, he may simply add 
her to his collection of wives. 

Other less often reported causes that might be grouped 
with adultery include lack of virginity (ascribed to wives 
in six societies and to husbands in none}, jealousy (as- 
cribed to both husbands and wives in four societies, to 
husbands in one society, and to an unspecified partner in 
another), and, perhaps least clearly, repressiveness (as- 
cribed to husbands in a single society). Lack of virginity 
amounts to a concern over premarital adultery; jealousy 
is probably most commonly associated with sexual 
rivalry, and repressiveness on the part of a husband 
might, like concern over a wife’s disobedience or disre- 
spect, be tantamount to a concern that she might com- 
mit adultery if given a chance. 

Why does adultery, more than anything else, compro- 
mise marriage? Partly, no doubt, because involvement 
with a lover potentially amounts to an alternative con- 
jugal union. The neglected spouse risks losing every- 
thing she or he had hoped to gain by marrying, includ- 
ing social, economic, and reproductive resources. These 
resources may, of course, be diverted to a lover along 
a continuum from close to total commitment to the 
spouse to close to total commitment to the lover. The 
high frequency of adultery as a cause of conjugal dissolu- 
tion makes equal sense, then, in terms of social, eco- 
nomic, and reproductive theories of marriage. The dou- 
ble standard does not. Though there is no reason that 
adultery on the part of a wife should compromise her 
social or economic contribution to a marriage any more 
than adultery on the part of the husband should compro- 
mise his, the reproductive consequences of even a single 
extramarital sexual encounter are likely to be vastly 
more important for a woman. If pregnancy is the result, 
she may spend nine months gestating, several years lac- 
tating, and many more years caring for her child. The 
man responsible for the pregnancy has the option of pro- 
viding equal or even greater investment in the child, but 
he also has the option of providing nothing but sperm. 
Clearly, the injured wife has lost little, reproductively, if 
her husband exercises the latter option, while the in- 
jured husband is likely to lose much more. 

Punishments for adultery, which the evidence sug- 
gests can prompt divorce on the grounds of cruelty, are 
unlikely to add much to the wife’s contribution to the 
household economy. Neither are the preventive mea- 
sures, such as claustration (Betzig 1986:84—85], that are 
commonly practiced in stratified societies among men 
of means (see Dickemann 1981}. At the same time, if 
marriages were made in order to produce economically 
valuable children, it would seem to follow that pregnant 
brides would be valued more than virgins and that wives 
who bore bastards would be rewarded rather than pun- 
ished. Indeed, the collectors of exceptionally large 
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harems, generally well-to-do men in stratified societies, 
might be expected to reward men who donated semen to 
their hundreds and sometimes thousands of wives in 
order to help them make children (Betzig 1986:84). That 
they do not is clearly more consistent with Darwinism 
than with this economic interpretation (pp. 55—56, 9o— 
gt}. 
Finally, that humans are polygynous may itself be bet- 
ter understood in reproductive than in social or in eco- 
nomic terms. If marriages were kept intact by the eco- 
nomic contributions of a spouse, polygyny might be 
expected to be more common where wives contributed 
more to subsistence and polyandry where the husband’s 
contribution was greater (Betzig 1988b). In the same 
way, polygyny would seem to follow where women had 
more to offer a spouse in power, prestige, or other social 
resources and polyandry where men contributed more of 
any of these. If, on the other hand, men and women 
married for reproductive reasons, the human preference 
for polygyny would make sense. Probably more than any 
other single factor, polygyny contributes to the number 
of children a man can produce (e.g., Bateman 1948, 
Borgerhoff Mulder 1988, Clutton-Brock 1988). Given 
physiological constraints, polyandry can contribute 
much less to a woman’s reproduction (see reviews in 
Williams 1966, Daly and Wilson 1983, Trivers 1985}. It 
is predictable, in this light, that a married woman at- 
tracted to another man will be forced to leave her hus- 
band, while a married man attracted to another woman 
may simply add her to his harem—on which grounds a 
jealous wife may be driven to divorce him. 

Infertility. Barrenness or infertility on the part of the 
wife, impotence or infertility on the part of the husband, 
and childlessness or infertility on the part of the couple 
are reported as cause for conjugal dissolution in 75 soci- 
eties. This makes sterility a significantly more com- 
monly reported cause than any other except adultery and 
cruelty (x? = 4.571, p = .0325, for a goodness-of-fit test 
comparing 75:63 and 51:63). This finding is consistent 
with recent evidence linking childlessness to divorce in 
traditional cultures (e.g., Ardener 1962, Cohen 1971; see 
also Essock-Vitale and McGuire 1988 and discussion be- 
low}. 

That marriages are made to make children has been 
said again and again. ‘Be fruitful and multiply” are 
Yahweh’s first words to Adam and Eve (Genesis 1:28], 
and throughout Genesis faith is rewarded above all with 
fertility (e.g., Genesis 15:5, 17:2—3, 5, 6, 18:18; see re- 
view in Patai 1959:71—-72). De Vaux (1961:41) reports 
that “in ancient Israel, to have many children was a 
coveted honour, and the wedding guests often expressed 
the wish that the couple would be blessed with a large 
family (Genesis 15:5, 24:60; Ruth 4:11-12; Psalms 
127:3—5, 128:3; Proverts 17:6)... . Children are ‘the 
crown of marriage’ (Proverbs 17:6), and sons are ‘olive 
plants around the table’ (Psalms 128:3), ‘a reward, like 
arrows in the hand of a hero; happy the man who has a 
full quiver of them’ (Psalms 127:3—5).’”’ Statements that 
children contribute to the stability of conjugal ties are 
common even where infertility is not reported as cause 


for divorce (see Hanks 1963:15 [Siamese]; Oliver 
1955:198 [Siuai]; Erdland 1914:89 [Marshallese]; 
Goodenough 1951:122 [Trukese]; Osgood 1958:203 
[Ingalik]; Jenness 1922:160 [Copper Eskimo]; Bowers 
1965:110 [Hidatsa]; Tooker 1964:125 [Huron]; Murphy 
1954:85 [Mundurucu]; Gusinde 1937 [Yahgan]). 

Very typically, “a couple with several children stays 
together till death. . . . But separations before many chil- 
dren are born are legion” (Henry 1941:23 [Aweikoma]]. 
Divorce, however, has been only one of several solutions 
to the problem of failure to produce children. In some 
societies, including one for which no conjugal dissolu- 
tion is sanctioned, trial marriages guarantee fertility. In 
the Andaman Islands, “the family is constructed by a 
permanent union between one man and one woman,” 
but “a marriage is not regarded as fully consummated 
until the birth of a child” (Radcliffe-Brown 1922:70, 71). 
In other societies, trial marriage precedes dissoluble con- 
jugal unions. Tiv marriages, made by an exchange of 
wives, are “in the nature of a trial” whose outcome is 
conjugal dissolution should no children, or too few chil- 
dren, be born to either union (East 1939:102). In village 
Japan, though divorce is occasionally brought about by 
barrenness, “divorces in rural areas are not usually mat- 
ters for the courts. Marriages are frequently not entered 
on the family register (koseki) kept by the village office 
for some time after the wedding, often not until the birth 
of the first child” (Beardsley et al. 1959:390; see also 
Beaton 1948:18 [Fur]; Coon 1950:24 [Gheg]). 

Polygyny has, however, undoubtedly been the most 
common alternative to conjugal dissolution when a cou- 
ple fails to produce children. If a first wife proves sterile, 
a second is added to the harem. This is true both of 
societies in which sterility may lead to divorce (see 
Coon 1931:142 [Riffians]; Stirling 1965:2r0 [Turks]; 
Gayton 1948:105 [|Yokuts]) and of several in which it 
does not (see Hulstaert 1938:355 [Nkundu], Birket- 
Smith and de Laguna 1938:133; see also, e.g., McCulloch 
1952:33 [Mbundu]; Seligman and Seligman 1932:586 
[Azande]; Grigson 1949:262 [Gond]; Opler and Singh 
1958:470 [Uttar Pradesh]; Williams 1930:92 [Orokaiva]; 
Spier 1930:49 [Klamath]; Spier 1928:244 |[Havasupail}. 
This point is brought home when in strictly monoga- 
mous societies infertility justifies unofficial polygyny. 
This is true among the Khalka Mongols and the Lepcha 
(Vreeland 1953:52; Morris 1938:263) in Asia and, in 
Europe, among the Lapps and the Irish. In County Clare, 
“in the old days, they say, a man might send a barren 
wife back to her parents, though Catholic law forbade 
him to marry again” (Arensberg and Kimball 1940:137— 
38}. In one instance, a childless Irish farmer got a “coun- 
try divorce,” giving his wife, her dowry, and his farm 
away to his brother for £1,000. In the same way, for the 
Lapps jural divorce is nonexistent and breaches of con- 
jugal relations are rare but invariably the result of child- 
lessness (Pehrson 1957:68). 

While polygyny is a frequent alternative to divorce for 
infertile couples, there appears to be no evidence that 
polyandry is ever an option. One uncommon way around 
infertility in a husband is what Murdock has cleverly 
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called ‘‘vicarious paternity” (Filipovitch 1958). A sterile 
husband gains paternity vicariously when his wife, by 
her husband’s design or her own, gains sperm from an- 
other man. When ethnographers have noted such experi- 
ments, they have sometimes neglected to report on the 
outcomes. In Africa, both Mbundu and Kikuyu wives 
and husbands have the option of having intercourse with 
other partners in an effort to produce children (McCul- 
loch 1952:33; Kenyatta 1953:184). In neither case, how- 
ever, is the ethnographer explicit as to whether the hus- 
band will support the ensuing child. In both divorce may 
result from adultery on the part of a wife. In other soci- 
eties, the reported outcomes of “vicarious paternity” ex- 
periments are surprising. Herskovits (1938:342}) reports 
that childless Fon are often anxious to try to make zy- 
gotes by extramarital means. The unusual part of his 
account is that “gossips whisper of compounds where 
the head of the household is himself impotent. In such 
cases the man continues to marry and to have children. 
It is, once more, a matter of adjustment, this time both 
on the part of each wife, who solaces herself with such 
men as she fancies and can attract, and of the husband, 
who winks at the escapades of his wives, and accepts 
their children by other men as his own.” This report is at 
odds with Duncan’s (1847:219) account of his finding 
mutilated corpses on public display in the marketplace 
in Dahomey and being told that the victims had been 
guilty of adultery with one of the king’s wives. Little 
(1951:160) reports for the Mende of West Africa that 
impotence does not “prevent a man from taking and 
having any number of wives. In these circumstances, 
however, they are usually allowed to co-habit with a 
relative of the husband, such as a nephew.” This form of 
vicarious paternity is consistent with the evidence that 
polyandry, where it does occur, is almost always frater- 
nal (e.g., Crook and Crook 1988; see also Alexander 
1979). 

Finally, among childless couples adoption is some- 
times an alternative to conjugal dissolution. This is true 
in a few societies in this sample in which infertility does 
not sanction divorce (see Goodale 1971:149 [Tiwi]; Ser- 
penti 1965:148 [Kimam],; Stair 1897:178 |[Samoans]}, as 
well as in others in which it does (see, e.g., Carroll 1970). 
Some accounts specify that close kin are preferred as 
adoptees (e.g., Hunt, Kidder, and Schneider 1949 [Yap]], 
and this is consistent with evidence from several soci- 
eties showing that genetic relatedness is a good predictor 
of adoption (Silk 1980, Betzig 1988c}. 

Among the factors that might be grouped with steril- 
ity as cause for divorce, the most obvious are death of 
children (reported in 14 societies), absence of male chil- 
dren (reported in 4 societies), and production of too few 
children by an exchange wife (reported in 1 society). 
Three other causes may prompt divorce by less direct 
effects on infertility: sexual neglect (reported in 15 soci- 
eties], refusal to have sex (reported in 12}, and old age 
(reported in 8 and ascribed exclusively to wives). Sexual 
neglect and refusal to have sex clearly amount to the 
same thing and may have many underlying causes. An 
inevitable effect of both, however, must be failure to 
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produce children. Either that fact, the lack of sexual 
satisfaction in itself, or any of the underlying causes 
might be most important in terminating a union. A 
wife’s old age is more clearly classifiable with sterility; 
obviously, infertility may be brought on by menopause. 
In most ethnographic accounts for which a spouse’s ad- 
vanced age is recorded as a cause of conjugal dissolution, 
the wife’s replacement is a younger woman (Herskovits 
1938:342 [Fon]; Ames 1953:134 [Wolof]; Smith 1954: 
284 [Hausa]; Grodekov 1889:82 [Kazak]; Dobrizhoffer 
1822:211 [Abipon]}; Lévi-Strauss 1948:127 [Nambicu- 
aral). 

Divorce for infertility follows most directly from theo- 
ries that marriages are made to produce children. The 
theory that stresses the economic value of children 
founders only to the extent that children are economic 
costs. From the large and growing literature on this sub- 
ject it would appear that though in some highly fertile 
societies children can be economic assets, in others they 
clearly are not (see, e.g., Mueller 1976; Nag, White, and 
Peet 1978; Valssoff 1982; Bulatao and Lee 1983; Turke 
1988a, b). The Darwinian theory that people marry to 
produce children as reproductive assets works whether 
children are economic or social benefits or costs. So- 
cial theories that marriage functions to enhance power 
or prestige and economic theories that marriages are 
sought for the economic contributions of a spouse are 
both consistent with the fact that sterility causes di- 
vorce, especially if they allow, as they often do, that 
marriage ties can be strengthened by the birth of chil- 
dren. Children themselves are often supposed to en- 
hance prestige (e.g., Stephens 1963}, and kin ties are of- 
ten crucial in strengthening political alliances (e.g., 
Clignet 1970; cf. Fortes 1959; Leach 1957, 1961). 

Polygyny as an alternative to divorcing a barren wife is 
consistent with theories attributing either economic or 
reproductive value to children. Theories that spouses are 
collected as social or economic assets raise the question 
why, where the husband is the infertile partner, poly- 
andry is not an alternative to divorce. If women chose 
spouses, as men are thought to, for economic or social 
gain, it would seem logical that a sterile husband who 
was an economic or social asset would be supplemented 
rather than replaced. 

On the face of it, the “vicarious paternity” and adop- 
tion alternatives to divorcing a sterile spouse appear to 
be inconsistent with Darwinism but consistent with the 
theory that marriages are made to produce economically 
valuable children. It happens, however, that both ‘‘vi- 
carious paters” and adopters are often close genetic kin 
(see above and Silk 1980}. This is consistent with the 
Darwinian theory of kin selection, which suggests that 
organisms may spread genes by helping to raise the 
young of close kin as well as their own (Hamilton 1964, 
following Fisher 1930 and Darwin 1859). 

Personality. Marriages may be made for love, but love 
is seldom if ever the only motivation, and lack of it is 
not the only reason marriages are broken. Displeasing- 
ness is reported as cause for divorce in 51 societies. This 
makes it significantly less common than adultery or 
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sterility but more common than any other cause except 
elopement with a lover and mutual consent (x? = 4.349, 
p = .037, for a goodness-of-fit test comparing 51:41.5 
and 32:41.5). Immediately following displeasingness is 
mutual consent, reported in 42 societies. Both of these 
explanations are vague, and there is ample indication 
that other factors are involved. 

Displeasingness on the part of a husband or wife is 
very often tantamount to no cause at all. It is recorded, 
for example, for many Islamic societies in which reli- 
gious law allows a husband to renounce his wife for any 
reason—or none (see, e.g., Gamble 1957:59). In as many 
cases, wives are free to repudiate their husbands. State- 
ments such as “If a wife wants to leave her husband, any 
motive is good” (Lhote 1944:156 [Tuareg]), “If their 
wives displease them, it is sufficient, they are ordered to 
decamp” (Dobrizhoffer 1822:211 [Abipon]), and “Either 
partner may bring an end to a marriage at will. A man 
can simply walk out, and a woman can evict her hus- 
band” (Burling 1963:259 [Garo]} are very broadly re- 
corded as displeasingness on the part of the unwanted 
husband or wife. In the same way, mutual consent, the 
two-sided equivalent of displeasingness, often amounts 
to the fact of separation rather than its cause. In many of 
these cases, there are clearly complicating causes, and 
the few available details suggest that these causes often 
have something to do with infidelity and infertility. 

Sexual jealousy clearly is often at the bottom of 
marital quarrels. Certainly, this is the case in the quar- 
rels among cowives discussed above. An association be- 
tween incompatibility and infidelity may be made more 
or less explicit. When a Quiche woman commits adul- 
tery, her husband, in order to get rid of her, “must make 
her position in the house untenable. . . . The undesired 
wife is nagged, insulted, and starved; her husband scolds 
and abuses her; he is openly unfaithful. He may marry 
another woman or even outrage his wife’s dignity 
by introducing a prostitute into the house” (Bunzel 
1952:132). Among the Wolof of West Africa, quarrels 
followed a wife’s sexual jealousy: ‘“Men frequently jus- 
tify divorce by references to women’s disrespect, dis- 
obedience, or quarreling. These are often only the outer 
expression of the wife’s jealousy and envy, for wives 
seem to find it especially difficult to share their hus- 
band’s wealth and affection. Several instances were re- 
corded in which the wife of a man left him shortly after 
he announced that he intended to marry again” (Ames 
1953:133). 

In other cases, infertility is clearly the culprit. Hopen 
(1958:109), for example, writes that for some Fulani cou- 
ples, “frustration over childlessness causes violent argu- 
ments which precipitate divorce.” Elwin (1949:70) notes 
that, in tribal India, “sterility is always a cause of quar- 
rels and disagreements in the home. Husband and wife 
each accuse the other of being at fault. A former Sirdar or 
Sodma said, ‘We went to each other for seven years till 
we were weary, and still there was no child; every time 
my wife’s period began she abused me saying, ‘‘Are you a 
man? Haven’t you any strength?” And I used to feel 
miserable and ashamed.’” Stirling (1965:212-13) is 


concise: among the Turks, “village informants regard 
marital quarrels as normal, and usually solved by recon- 
ciliation. A man with a household full of children and no 
alternative woman will sue for peace quickly, by coming 
to fetch his wife back.” 

Other personality factors that might be grouped with 
displeasingness and mutual consent include quarrel- 
someness or talkativeness (reported in ro societies), bad 
temper (in 10 societies}, and miscellaneous factors (in 
13 societies}. The last include a Mbundu wife’s dishon- 
esty (McCulloch 1952:33), a Toda wife’s being “a fool” 
(Rivers 1906:523), a Manchu wife’s bad manners 
(Shirokogoroff 1924:91), a Manus husband’s being in- 
sulting (Mead 1956:27—28), and an Alorese husband’s 
insistence on copulating in the dorsoventral position 
(DuBois 1944:98). 

It could be argued (see, e.g., Chester 1977, Thornton 
1977) that personality conflicts are the essential causes 
underlying infidelity, infertility (especially lack of sex- 
ual interest}, and many other causes of conjugal dissolu- 
tion. It is very difficult, as it is wherever variables are 
correlated, to determine which came first. Personality 
conflicts are part and parcel of every marriage, but they 
are probably more likely to grow irreconcilable when 
other things go wrong—especially in the event of 
infidelity or infertility. Sterility, death of children, ab- 
sence of male children, or wife’s old age are unlikely to 
be brought on by a difference of opinion; and, though 
personality clashes may frequently underlie infidelity, 
they do not explain why wives should much more often 
be divorced on the grounds of adultery or elopement 
with a lover or husbands on the grounds of cruelty or 
polygyny. 

Economics. Inadequate support is reported as cause for 
divorce in 21 societies and ascribed exclusively to hus- 
bands in all but one unspecified case. More specific eco- 
nomic complaints include providing insufficient food (in 
6 societies, ascribed to husbands only in 5}, inadequate 
housing (in 4 societies, ascribed exclusively to hus- 
bands), and inadequate clothing (in 4 societies, also as- 
cribed exclusively to husbands). At least one of these 
four causes is mentioned for 29 societies. This figure is 
significantly lower than those reported for adultery, 
sterility, displeasingness, and cruelty (x? = 6.05, p = 
.0139 for a goodness-of-fit test comparing 29:40 with 
51:40); it is significantly higher than that reported for 
sexual neglect or any cause reported less often (x? = 
4.455, D = .0348, for a goodness-of-fit test comparing 
29:22 and 15:22). Other factors related to economic fail- 
ure include inadequate service of spouse (in 7 societies, 
ascribed exclusively to wives) and inadequate food prep- 
aration (in 6 societies, also ascribed exclusively to 
wives). “Laziness,” reported for 32 societies, can also be 
interpreted as an economic failure. An interesting thing 
about these economic factors is that they are so clearly 
segregated according to sex. Husbands are divorced for 
failing to provide material means, wives for failing to 
process them. 

Laziness might be viewed simply as a personality 
problem or, depending upon its more specific meaning, 
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assigned to one of several more general categories. A 
husband or wife might be lazy sexually, neglectful in 
child care, or evasive of responsibilities toward in-laws, 
political authorities, or religious idols. Because reluc- 
tance to work is its most general connotation and be- 
cause some ethnographic evidence supports such an in- 
terpretation, however, it has been interpreted here as an 
economic problem. In many ethnographies, “laziness” is 
listed as a cause for conjugal dissolution without any 
elaboration. In four cases, however, the term used is 
“idleness” (Beidelman 1967:31 [Luguru]; Beaton 1948:21 
[Fur]; Gomes 1911:69 [Iban]; Batchelor 1927:200 [Ainu]}, 
in one it is “sloth” (Gayton 1948:105 [Yokuts]}, and in 
two it is “indolence” (Hulbert 1905:358 [Koreans]; 
Swanton 1928:378 ([Creek]}. Better evidence that 
“laziness” is often economic is that in three cases eth- 
nographers specify that divorce follows a partner’s fail- 
ure to work (Rivers 1906:525 [Toda]; Scott 1910:60 
[Burmese]; Opler 1941:397 [Apache]} and in another 
three the “laziness” epithet is followed by something 
more specific, e.g., “The man who was lazy or an incom- 
petent provider could also be driven out” (Dorsey and 
Murie 1940:101 [Pawnee]; see also Seligman and Selig- 
man 1911:100 [Vedda]; Gusinde 1937:478 [Yahgan]}. Fi- 
nally, laziness appears to cause divorce more often in 
societies in which nonsupport is less often mentioned 
(see tables 1 and 2). It is a more common complaint in 
East Eurasia, the Pacific, and the Americas; providing 
inadequate housing, food, and clothing as causes of con- 
jugal dissolution are more common in Africa. 

Besides laziness, unwillingness to provide, and unwill- 
ingness to process what has been provided, a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous factors can be related to economic 
motives for divorce. Some of these include a Wolof 
groom’s having falsely represented himself as high-caste 
(Gamble 1957:59}, a “monogamous” Roman husband’s 
desire for a new wife with a bigger dowry (Carcopino 
1946:98}, a Burusho wife’s inadequate rationing (Lorimer 
1939:117), greediness on the part of a Toradja wife or 
husband (Adriani and Kruyt 1950:476}, a Manus hus- 
band’s or wife’s being too stupid for trade (Mead 
1956:61), a Trobriand husband’s lost rank (Malinowski 
1929:144}, an Ifugao spouse’s debts (Barton 1919:31), 
an Ainu wife’s gathering insufficient fuel (Batchelor 
1927:200}, and a Bellacoola wife’s inability to help at 
potlatches (MclIlwraith 1949:418}. 

It has been suggested that theft, reported as a cause for 
conjugal dissolution in ro cases, ought to be considered 
an economic motive as well (Douglas White, personal 
communication}. This should be true to the extent that 
theft imposes on the spouse (or on his or her depen- 
dents) an economic cost. It seems likely, though circum- 
stances are seldom made explicit, that husbands and 
wives are less prone to steal from one another than from 
others. If so, theft probably ought to be classified inde- 
pendently, and it has been so here. 

Finally, it may be surprising that economic factors 
have been said to cause divorce so much less often than 
adultery and sterility, but in discussions of marriage and 
divorce emphasis on reproduction over production is not 
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uncommon. Lambrecht (1932—41:174), for instance, 
writes of the Philippines, “All Ifugaw put their pride in 
riches, want to show their wealth by means of sacrifices 
and feasts, gladly obey rich men, and think that rich 
people are really very happy. Nevertheless they want 
before all to have children, and we think that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that they would gladly give up all 
wealth, were there need, if this would be a means to 
obtain children.” In the same vein, Opler (1941:412}) says 
of the Apache, “Even if a woman is sweet and a good 
worker, a man could divorce her for sterility or for frigid- 
ity. If she is sterile, a woman might get on with her 
husband for a while, but he will soon divorce her.” And 
Foster (1942:71, emphasis mine), speaking of the Popo- 
luca, writes: 


Is polygyny of economic advantage to the husband? 
In theory the answer is “yes.” Women do most of the 
tasks of men, including working in the fields, and an 
extra hand is therefore of value. In practice one wife 
is apt to be lazy, particularly if she is younger than 
the others and a favorite, thereby constituting more 
of an economic drain than an asset. If a separate 
house is maintained for each wife, as is sometimes 
the case, added expense is incurred. . . . Desire for 
numerous progeny and desire for variety in sexual re- 
lations without risk seem to be more important fac- 
tors in polygyny than the desire for direct economic 
gain. 


If men valued wives primarily for their contributions 
to subsistence, it seems reasonable to expect that they 
would often divorce them for failure to make such con- 
tributions. But women are seldom divorced for eco- 
nomic reasons, and in all but one case the economic 
failure has more to do with grinding the grain (i.e., with 
her domestic labor contribution) than with bringing it in 
(i.e., with a direct material contribution to her husband’s 
wealth). Husbands are divorced for economic reasons 
somewhat more often, but in 21 societies in which a 
man risks conjugal dissolution for these reasons the fail- 
ure is specified as ‘‘nonsupport” and in another 8 soci- 
eties as failure to provide adequate housing, food, or 
clothing. This is especially surprising given recent evi- 
dence that women in some societies, including some 
foraging societies, may contribute more than half of the 
calories to their families’ diets (e.g., Lee and DeVore 
1968). There is no question that a spouse who supports 
him- or herself will be easier to acquire and to retain 
than one who depends on a spouse’s support (e.g., Betzig 
1986:85). But if economics were all that mattered, non- 
support by a husband should be no more often cited as a 
cause for divorce than failure to provide by a wife. If, on 
the other hand, reproduction were paramount, then a 
wife’s unparalled contributions to child care in gestation 
and lactation, education, etc., could be compensated 
only by contributions her husband made in other ways 
(see, e.g., Lovejoy 1980, Lancaster and Lancaster 1983, 
and, for a review, Betzig 1988a). Wives may contribute 
subsistence and labor to a marriage; in fact, they may 
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provide more than their mates do of both. But a woman 
may be a reproductive asset to her husband even if she 
offers neither, while a husband is less likely to be a re- 
productive asset to his wife if he is an economic failure. 

Social theories are not inconsistent with the sex bias 
in this set of evidence; neither do they explain it. There 
is no reason, for instance, to expect wives rather than 
husbands to be put up with as economic costs because 
they more often compensate as social assets. 

In-laws. Many marriages are made by interested par- 
ents (e.g., Flinn and Low 1986), and a number of them 
seem to be broken up in the same way. Conflicts with 
in-laws are reported as causes of conjugal dissolution 
in 25 societies and equally often ascribed to wives and 
to husbands. Other, more specific in-law problems in- 
clude inadequate service of in-laws (in 7 societies}, 
bridewealth or dowry disputes (in 6}, disrespect for in- 
laws (in 3), and miscellaneous complaints (in 20). At 
least one of these causes of conjugal dissolution is re- 
ported for 49 societies. In almost half of these cases, the 
problem is vaguely summed up as a “conflict.” In other 
cases, ethnographers are more specific, attributing di- 
vorce to failures to provide bride service, bridewealth, or 
“respect.” Miscellaneous causes include “incest,” either 
between the unwitting bride and groom (e.g., Gluckman 
1972:226 (Lozi) or between the groom and one of his 
wife’s close kin (e.g., Little 1951:160 [Mende]); the levi- 
rate, forcing a woman to leave her husband to marry a 
dead sister’s husband (DuBois 1944:497 [Alorese]) or the 
sororate, forcing a man to replace his wife with her 
newly widowed sister (Gusinde 1937:413 [Yahgan]},; and 
inability of the husband’s and wife’s kin to get along 
(e.g., Malinowski 1929:113 [Trobrianders]; Bogoras-Tan 
1904—9:597 [Chukchee]}. 

That parents, siblings, and other kin are interested in 
each other’s connubial fortunes does not call into ques- 
tion any theory of marriage and divorce. It is of course 
highly consistent with social theories of kinship as an 
organizing force in politics (e.g., Leach 1962, Stephens 
1963, Clignet 1970), but it is not inconsistent with eco- 
nomic theories; many of these have stressed, and none 
have denied, the importance of kinship (e.g., Murdock 
1949, Caldwell 1982). And that kin should share one 
another’s concerns in reproductive matters is explicitly 
predicted by kin selection (Hamilton 1964}, the Darwin- 
ian theory that individuals should have evolved to 
spread their own genes by helping kinsmen reproduce 
(see, for reviews, Gray 1985, Betzig 19884). 

Absence. As do elopement with a lover and personal- 
ity conflicts, absence or desertion often amounts to con- 
jugal dissolution rather than to its cause, so its fre- 
quency bears little on theories of marriage and divorce. 
Divorce reportedly follows absence or desertion by a 
husband only in 18 societies, by a wife only in 2, and by 
either husband or wife in 4. Evidence from other studies 
suggests that husbands in many societies go farther from 
home and stay away longer. This may be true for a num- 
ber of reasons, among them the pursuit of polygyny and 
the greater risks to wives with dependent young (see, 


e.g., Trivers 1972, Gaulin and Hoffmann 1988, Hewlett 
1988). 

Health. Poor health can amount to a failure to perform 
any conjugal function. For this reason its incidence as a 
cause for divorce—it is mentioned for 23 societies—has 
little to say about why people make marriages or end 
them. 

Ritual. In 13 societies, a husband or wife is justified in 
leaving a spouse who turns out to be a sorcerer or witch. 
Other causes related to ritual include broken taboos (in 6 
societies) and bad dreams or omens (in 2). The evidence 
suggests, however, that many ritual faux pas may have 
other causes. 

In 6 of the 13 societies in which witchcraft is cause for 
divorce it is explicitly related to children’s death, and in 
another it is thought to bring about a husband’s impo- 
tence. Mair (1940:24) says of the Ganda, for example, ‘If 
a child dies, the possibility of sorcery is usually can- 
vassed, and its mother, if she seriously suspects it, par- 
ticularly if she has another child, may leave her hus- 
band.” In the same way, Junod (1927:193) writes of the 
Thonga, ‘‘A husband is always grieved at the death of his 
child and a sad event like this often leads to dreadful 
results. He will begin to think his wife is a witch, and 
has eaten her own child by her magical powers. Such an 
accusation is almost sure to end in a divorce” (see also 
Kopytoff 1964:103 [Suku]; Little 1951:160 [Mende]; 
Oliver 1955:198 [Siaui]). And, among the Apache, 
“When a man can’t get an erection, it is attributed to 
witchcraft. If it can’t be cured, this might be the real 
reason back of a divorce” (Opler 1941:417). 

In three of the six societies in which broken taboos 
may bring on a divorce, those taboos are explicitly re- 
lated to other aspects of sex and reproduction. The bro- 
ken taboo warranting divorce in Nyakyusa society is a 
menstrual taboo (Wilson 1957:132); for the Tanala it is a 
taboo against sex during gestation (Linton 1933:282), 
and a Tallensi husband divorced his wife for wearing 
“widow leaves,” which were meant to signify her chas- 
tity after his death (Fortes 1949:385). 

In one of the two cases in which conjugal dissolution 
is reported to follow a bad dream or omen, the ethnog- 
rapher makes a connection to reproduction: ‘Dyak 
women, when they want to separate from their hus- 
bands and have taken a liking for another man, allege 
that they have dreamt that if they do not separate they 
will die in pregnancy” (Roth 1892:112). And finally, in at 
least three out of eight societies in which divorce is 
brought about by some other ritual problem, an essential 
intermediary variable may be infertility. On Manus a 
wife may divorce a husband for “death of children from 
the anger of the husband’s ghosts” (Mead 1934:189); 
among Yukaghir “sterility is considered as a punish- 
ment of the spirits of the deceased relatives. . . . For this 
reason the father-in-law may send away his son-in-law, 
if the latter is sterile, and the husband may send away 
his barren wife” (Jochelson 1926:105); and among Ifugao, 
where divorce follows childlessness, death of the first 
child, or continued deaths of children, “supernatural be- 
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ings disapprove of the marriage” (Lambrecht 1932-— 
41:180). 

In other words, ritual is often supposed to cause infer- 
tility, and, especially when it does, witchcraft, broken 
taboos, and bad dreams are cause for divorce. 

Politics. Theft is reported to end marriage in just a 
handful of societies (10}. In 9 societies some other mo- 
tive that might be construed as political, including a 
husband’s conviction or incarceration (in 2 societies), is 
called cause for divorce. For only one society, the Rwala, 
are marriages reported to be broken to create new and 
better political alliances, and there only by chiefs (Musil 
1928:233). In other cases, causes amount to competition 
among men for marriageable women (e.g., Chagnon and 
Bugos 1979, Chagnon 1988, Daly and Wilson 1988). 
There are two instances of wife stealing as a cause of 
conjugal dissolution (see Jochelson 1926:111 [Yukaghir], 
Birket-Smith and de Laguna 1938:135—36 [Eyak]). In one 
society divorce is said to follow factional disputes (May- 
bury-Lewis 1967:93 [Akwe-Shavante]}, in another to 
follow raids (Buck 1952:372 [Maori]}, and in a third to 
follow a husband’s departure for the front (Carcopino 
1940:100 [Romans]}. On Jaluit, in the Marshall Islands, 
chiefs are said to have had the right to dissolve the mar- 
riage of any subject in order to take away his wife: ‘Inas- 
much as he has intercourse with all the girls and 
women, it is not difficult for him to make a choice. It 
does not matter to him that by taking married women he 
sends their husbands in search of other wives” (Erdland 
1914:91). 

The infrequency with which politics is reported as 
cause for divorce might contradict social theories that 
marriages are politically motivated. It seems likely that, 
along with economic, reproductive, and other social con- 
siderations, political power is sought wherever possible 
in marriage (e.g., Tylor 1889, Lévi-Strauss 1949, Leach 
1961). That political considerations are usually primary 
in maintaining a marriage, however, seems unlikely. 


CONJUGAL DISSOLUTION IN MODERN SOCIETIES 


There are a few postindustrial societies in the standard 
cross-cultural sample, but these may not be enough to 
make a convincing case that some causes for divorce 
have not changed with the transition from traditional to 
modern. There is evidence, however, that infertility re- 
mains a strong correlate of divorce. 

The relationship of children to marital stability in 
modern societies has been debated for decades (see, e.g., 
Thornton 1977}. Increasingly sophisticated attempts 
have been made to determine whether divorcing couples 
have fewer children than comparable couples who stay 
together (e.g., Monahan 1955). Duration of marriage has 
been noted again and again as a possible confounder of 
this relationship; it has been found consistently to vary 
inversely with the probability of divorce. Studies con- 
trolling for duration of marriage have continued to show 
that couples with fewer children divorce more often 
(Jacobson 1959 [U.S.]; Day 1963 [Australia]; Chester 
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1977 [Europe]; Thornton 1977 [U.S.]; Cherlin 1977, 1981 
[U.S.]; National Center for Health Statistics 1977 [U.S.]). 
However, measurement of duration of marriage and 
number of children presents problems. Children, for ex- 
ample, may be defined as “persons under 18 years living 
with the parents” or may include adult or nonresident 
children (e.g., Chester 1977}. Interestingly, Cherlin 
(1977) found the presence of children under school age 
significantly correlated with lower probability of di- 
vorce. The possible inclusion of children unrelated to 
one spouse may constitute an additional problem, be- 
cause the presence of stepchildren may increase the 
probability of divorce (Monahan 1955, Daly and Wilson 
1988)—a phenomenon that may in part explain a higher 
rate of divorce among remarried individuals (e.g., Cher- 
lin 1977; cf. Daly and Wilson 1985). Measures of dura- 
tion of marriage, if calculated from the date of the di- 
vorce decree, may overestimate time of cohabitation; a 
better estimate may be time to separation (Chester 
1972). Although median intervals from separation to di- 
vorce have been estimated to be as great as 3—5 years, 
they have also been estimated to be as little as .9—1.7 
(Thornton 1977). Moreover, reproductive separation 
may occur among couples who remain married. 

Although the importance of controlling for duration of 
marriage seems to have been generally acknowledged, 
the theoretical reason for doing so has often been left 
implicit. The assumption seems to be that long-term 
association in itself tightens the marital bond. However, 
the power of initial attraction in drawing people together 
is also a favorite subject (e.g., Rubin 1970), and some 
investigators have referred to the effects upon relation- 
ships of the “corrosion of time” (e.g., Blood and Wolfe 
1960). Clearly, number of children born is dependent 
upon time. A relationship between frequency of divorce 
and duration of marriage can also be considered a pre- 
dictable artifact of that between divorce and number of 
children born. 

In the United States, when duration of marriage is con- 
trolled, couples with no children divorce more often 
than couples with one child, who divorce more often 
than couples with two children, who in turn divorce 
more often than couples with three or more children 
(e.g., Jacobson 1959). Table 4 presents data from 30 mod- 
ern societies showing that divorce rates tend to decrease 
with number of dependent children. 

The association between infertility and divorce, in 
modern as in traditional societies, is consistent with 
most theories of marriage. Again, social and economic 
theories can be consistent if they allow that marriage 
ties are strengthened by children; and the correlation 
between divorce and infertility follows directly from re- 
productive theories of marriage. The idea that people 
marry to produce economically valuable children fails 
more often in modern societies, where children are gen- 
erally regarded as costly (see, e.g., review in Turke 
1988c). The theory that people marry to produce chil- 
dren as reproductive assets works irrespective of their 
net economic benefit or cost—although no theory could 
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TABLE 4 


Divorces (Percent) by Number of Dependent Children (1970) 








n O I 3 4 5 6 7+ Unknown 

Egypt 68,810 68.45 12.86 6.57 4.27 3.14 4.72 (5+) — — 
South Africa 

White 7,748 34.89 22.81 21.48 12.34 4.88 2.08 0.83 0.70 — 

Black 753 28.82 18.73 19.92 12.35 9.43 5.18 2.52 3.06 — 
United Kingdom 58,239 26.07 25.72 26.29 12.66 9.26 (4+) — — — 
Belgium 6,403 57-97 22.08 11.49 5.11 1.83 1.52 (5+) — — 
Netherlands 10,317 34.33 25.25 21.89 9.75 4.31 1.81 0.68 0.83 1.14 
Denmark 9,524 36.60 32.02 21.67 6.86 2.81 O.51 0.10 0.04 — 
Norway 3,429 35.58 32.55 21.61 7.35 2.22 0.55 0.15 — — 
Sweden 13,174 37.96 32.23 21.88 6.06 1.39 0.41 0.05 0.02 — 
Finland 6,044 29.75 34.73 21.54 8.42 3.44 1.54 0.30 0.28 — 
Germany (Federal Republic) 76,520 36.28 33.74 19.02 6.70 4.26 (4+) — — — 
Poland 34,574 37-43 38.75 17.86 5.83 (3+) = — 0.13 
Czechoslovakia 24,936 25.75 40.63 23.44 6.74 2.15 0.75 0.32 0.22 — 
Switzerland 6,493 39.86 28.78 20.11 7.67 2.39 0.77 0.20 0.22 — 
Austria 10,356 41.99 35.16 16.24 4.39 1.43 0.37 0.23 0.18 — 
Hungary 22,814 46.92 38.00 11.76 2.33 0.67 0.21 0.06 0.05 — 
Yugoslavia 20,473 49.57 34.41 12.53 2.47 0.94 (4+) — — 0.08 
Romania 7,865 74.28 20.28 4.69 0.56 0.15 0.01 — — 0.03 
Bulgaria 9,905 43.53 37.05 15.97 2.49 0.50 0.29 0.08 0.08 — 
Greece 3,492 49.03 18.67 9.51 2.23 0.60 0.17 0.06 0.09 19.64 
Turkey 9,568 54.72 20.57 12.00 6.58 3.49 2.62 (5 +} — 0.01 
Israel 2,442 53.07 24.98 13.39 4.22 1.76 0.78 0.49 0.57 0.74 
Jordan 1,489 55-20 19.14 11.75 5.71 2.96 1.68 1.01 2.55 — 
Japan 95,937 40.92 32.70 20.14 4.98 0.96 0.19 0.07 0.04 — 
Australia 12,198 33.70 24.33 23.20 11.49 4.69 2.58 (5+) — — 
New Zealand 3,136 23.88 20.70 24.94 15.18 9.09 3.38 1.40 1.43 — 
United States 429,498 38.30 23.49 17.85 9.07 4.13 2.63 (5+) — 4.54 
Cuba 24,813 32.47 29.84 20.67 9.23 3.56 1.54 0.72 0.91 1.04 
Dominican Republic 3,754 64.86 12.76 9.96 5.81 3.22 1.62 0.91 0.85 — 
Ecuador I,29I 56.00 18.98 12.86 5.96 3.64 1.32 0.93 0.31 — 


SOURCE: United Nations Demographic Yearbook (1977). 


question that where children are “cheap” they will be 
easier to produce. 


SUMMARY 


For better or worse, Darwin was right: omnigamy has 
not flourished in human societies. People mate selec- 
tively and often exclusively, and they seem to divorce 
for consistent reasons. Many of these reasons fit a vari- 
ety of theories of marriage, including social, economic, 
and reproductive ones. Poor health, absence or desertion, 
and elopement with a lover amount, in themselves, to 
conjugal dissolution. That they often lead to permanent 
separation calls no theory into question. Personality 
conflicts are often tantamount to no cause at all. Nor is 
the fact that in-law conflicts often cause conjugal disso- 
lution a problem for any theory of marriage; no one 
doubts that parents and other affines have an interest in 
the conjugal relationships of their kin. 

Political factors are seldom reported as cause for con- 
jugal dissolution, and where they are they most often 
relate to crimes rather than to alliances. This suggests 
that marriage may not serve primarily political func- 
tions (e.g., Clignet 1970; cf. Stephens 1963). At the same 


time, since a political advantage is likely to confer a 
social, economic, and reproductive edge, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that marriages may be made and un- 
made for political reasons as long as those arrangements 
serve these other functions as well. 

Ritual causes for conjugal dissolution are reported 
only slightly more often than political ones. In many 
cases, though, accounts make it clear that witchcraft, 
broken taboos, and bad omens or dreams are intimately 
linked to infertility. 

Economic factors are less often reported as causes of 
conjugal dissolution than many might expect. The fact 
that men and women often divorce a lazy or otherwise 
costly spouse is most consistent with the long-standing 
theory that marriages serve an economic function (e.g., 
Murdock 1949, White, Burton, and Dow 1981, White 
1988, White and Burton 1988}. However, the specific 
theory that polygyny is motivated by men’s desire to 
collect economically valuable wives fails to predict the 
finding that women are divorced almost exclusively for 
failure to do domestic work (such as preparing food or 
performing personal services for a spouse) and almost 
never for failing to provide their husbands adequate food 
or other material support. Husbands, on the other hand, 
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are often divorced for nonsupport, and this raises the 
question why women are not more often motivated to 
collect economically valuable husbands. It seems logical 
that, if economic or social motivations were paramount, 
polyandrous marriage should be prevalent where hus- 
bands contribute substantial power, prestige, or wealth; 
and of course it is not (Betzig 1988b). 

That childlessness so often causes divorce is consisent 
with social, economic, and reproductive theories of mar- 
riage as long as children are in fact social, economic, and 
reproductive assets. In many societies children seem to 
be valuable economic and even social assets in many 
respects, but in others, including some with high fertil- 
ity (see, e.g., Turke 1988a}, the evidence suggests that 
they are not. In every society children are reproductive 
assets, and this fits well with widespread reports that 
infertility causes divorce and with a Darwinian theory 
that marriages are made and broken for the sake of repro- 
duction. 

Finally, that adultery is the single most common 
cause of divorce reported follows from every marriage 
theory, since it amounts to a diversion of all of a spouse’s 
marriage assets. That almost every cause related to 
infidelity is ascribed with a strong sex bias is not, how- 
ever, equally consistent with every hypothesis. If 
spouses were kept for their social or economic contribu- 
tions, infidelity on the part of a wife would not compro- 
mise marriage any more than infidelity by a husband; 
and if children were valued for economic or even social 
reasons then, strictly speaking, unrelated children 
would be no less valuable than one’s own. That there are 
no harsher penalties in human societies than those for 
adultery (e.g., Betzig 1982; 1986:chap. 4; Thornhill and 
Thornhill 1983) and that infidelity causes divorce more 
often than anything else are most consistent with a Dar- 
winian theory that marriage should contribute to the 
reproduction of husbands and wives. 


CONCLUSION 


Clearly, social, economic, and reproductive theories of 
marriage all have validity, but these results suggest that 
they may constitute a nested hierarchy. A husband’s or 
wife’s social or economic contributions to marriage may 
be important only to the extent that they amount to 
reproductive contributions as well. It is important that 
none of these theories is non-Darwinian. It seems rea- 
sonable to expect, given what is known about human 
evolution, that social and economic assets have been 
essential to reproduction and that both have been scarce 
commodities as well (see, e.g., Betzig 1986; 1988a, d). 
Under these circumstances natural selection should 
have favored traits that made individuals willing and 
able to compete for them, along with traits that made 
them channel social or economic income into reproduc- 
tion. 

The “Darwinian” theory of marriage considered here 
(see, e.g., Dawkins 1986), given the assumption that en- 
vironmental constraints in the present are enough like 
those of the evolutionary past, makes the simple predic- 
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tion that individuals will try to behave in adaptive ways 
(see, e.g., Betzig 1989). Other equally valid versions of 
Darwinism start with the assumption that present envi- 
ronmental conditions are radically unlike those of the 
evolutionary past (e.g., Symons 1979, 1987, 1988) and 
look for isolated adaptations that may or may not con- 
tribute to fitness under present conditions. Status seek- 
ing and wealth seeking seem two good candidates for 
such adaptations. What is interesting about this exercise 
is that neither of these considered in isolation is as use- 
ful as adaptationism in predicting patterns of divorce. 
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In 1904 Franz Boas predicted that ‘the time is rapidly 
drawing near when the biological branch of anthropol- 
ogy will be finally separated from the rest and become a 
part of biology” (1972 [1904]:272). Over 70 years later, 
E. O. Wilson announced that a new synthesis would un- 
ify biology and the human sciences within the paradigm 
called sociobiology (1975b). Among the many responses 
was that of the cultural anthropologist and iconoclast 
Leacock (1980), who contended that Wilson’s new syn- 
thesis was unnecessary, since biology and culture had 
already been united by the “anthropological synthesis.” 
Subsequently, three biological anthropologists defined 
human sociobiology as ‘‘the study of human behavior 
based on a Darwinian paradigm” and announced that 
“the last two decades have seen an exuberant incorpora- 
tion of evolutionary reasoning into psychology, cultural 
anthropology, and other behavioral sciences”’ (Harpend- 
ing, Rogers, and Draper 1987:127).” The purpose of this 
paper is to examine the extent to which biological an- 
thropology has moved toward biology as Boas predicted 
and the extent to which cultural anthropology has em- 
braced evolutionary reasoning. I am inquiring, in other 
words, about the degree to which anthropologists have 
adopted the basic concepts of sociobiology and how we 
may understand their response to the challenge from 
evolutionary biology. 

In the fall of 1984, questionnaires were mailed (see 
Dillman 1978) to members of three scientific subdisci- 
plines: biologists specializing in animal behavior, 
biological anthropologists, and cultural anthropologists. 
These scientists are all located in Ph.D.-granting institu- 
tions and are likely to be involved in research and teach- 
ing. They may, therefore, be highly influential in deter- 
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2. They were referring to what they called “analytical cultural an- 
thropology” rather than to interpretive-descriptive versions. 

3. Although full- and part-time faculty are included, their re- 
sponses, generally similar within each subdiscipline, are not re- 
ported separately because of space limitations. 
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